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COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


A manifest improvement of taste has 
been exhibited within a few years in the 
construction of dwellings, as well as an in- 
creasing regard for convenience and health. 
The discovery has been made, that neat- 
ness, taste, and even elegance, may be 
combined with utility and economy, in our 
houses and cottages, a fact unknown, or 
little heeded, by our matter-of-fact, prosaic 
ancestors. To gratify this commendable 
feeling, and to extend it in the community, 
if possible, a few select specimens of cot- 
tage architecture are here introduced. The 
above is a pretty design for a , cottage. 
It contains four rooms, viz. a parlor, 
kitchen, and two bedrooms, with wash- 
house, wood-house, closets, etc. The 
walls, which have brick footings to the 
height of eighteen inches above the surface, 
are of stud-work, covered with weather 
boarding without, and lath and plaster 
within. The roof is in two parts, the 
higher and wider portion being over the 
living rooms, and the narrow division cov- 
ering the passage and the offices. There 
isarustic veranda along one front, con- 
structed of barked oak branches, on which 
vines, and flowering shrubs are twined.— 
The bold, high and carefully studded chim- 
ney tops, add much to the beauty of the 
design.—.[ Pictorial Scrap Book. 

[No 2 and 3 which will appear hereafter, are 
particularly described, with plans and specifica- 
tions, in the Pictorial Scrap Book, but are too 
lengthy for our columns.] 











Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—20. 
Grand Military Parade. 


Among the many things which have in- 
terested me in Berlin, few have done so 
more than the grand parade which took 
place here a few days since. It was held 
on that splendid street “‘ Unter den Lin- 
den,” of which I have spoken in my letters, 
and which is finely adapted to this purpose, 
particularly at the end near the statue of 
Frederick, and the Royal Palace. There 
are larger reviews than this during the 
year, but no one that is more impressive to 
& foreigner, for here are displayed ten thou- 
sand troops, the flower of the Prussian 
army. This is the city garrison, and it is 
of course in the most perfect discipline. I 
have often heard the movements of a well- 
trained body of troops compared to those 
of a machine, but I never felt the force of 
the comparison till I saw the perfect ma- 
chinery of this late review. 
Tows of men did not vary an inch from a 








Cottage Architecture. No. 1. 


perfectly straight line ; when the signal to 
march was given, no foot was raised a se- 
cond before or after the general movement, 
but all at once, and exactly at once. The 
companies do not contain from fifty to a 
hundred men each, but from three to five 
hundred; and, which the eye at once 
marks, all in each company are of the same 
height. The uniform ig uniform in the 
true sense of the word ; the helmets differ 
slightly, but nearly all the army wears blue 
broadcloth coats, and in the summer white 
pants. 

At about ten o’clock my brother and my- 
self took our places on the Linden to see 
the spectacle. Every available place was 
soon thronged by the citizens, who take 
great pleasure in these exhibitions. Ina 
few minutes a splendid cavalcade issued 
from the gate of the Royal Palace, and 
galloped along the street at a furious pace. 
The person, but not the face of the king 
could be seen, for though neither his dress 
was richer nor his horse finer than those of 
many of the noblemen, the eye immediately 
fell upon him who rode alone, and marked 
how sedulously, even at the rapid pace at 
which they passed by, all kept themselves 
in his rear. They rode to the Branden- 
bury gate at the end of the street Unter 
den Linden, and then returned slowly, the 
king bowing in a friendly as well as grace- 
ful manner to the people on every side.— 
The royal suite took its stand nearly op- 
posite the place where I was, and I had a 
fine opportunity to see the king. Frede- 
rick William Fourth is sixty-two years of 
age, of a well developed form, both digni- 
fied and gracious in mein, with a face if 
not handsome is not displeasing ; he is, in 
short, so far as physique is concerned, an 
acceptable king. Whether he is a wise 
ruler, six weeks is not time enough to 
learn, in a country where one class of opin- 
ions must be breathed in a whisper, and 
where the other comes from men whose sa- 
laries are paid from the government trea- 
sury. Every body acknowledges here that 
during the Revolution of 1848, the king 
was compelled by the cries of the populace 
to come out upon the balcony of his palace, 
and to uncover his head before the mob; 
but while one party represent his subse- 
quent acts as discreet and honest, another 
bitterly accuses him of perfidy to his peo- 
ple, promising them a free constitution, and 
in place thereof, collecting the whple Prus- 
sian Army to intimidate the citizens of the 
capital. One thing is certain, Prussia is 
not now so free as before that movement 
which was felt all over Europe. 

This is essentially a military govern- 
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ment. Soldiers are to be seen at all times 
in the streets; military airs are heard con- 
stantly, the army discipline seems to per- 
| vade everything, the post-offices, the pub- 
i ; 











lic buildings of all kinds, and even the 
police force is drawn from the army, and 
wears a military costume. Every able bo- 
died man is compelled by law to serve two 
years as a soldier, and to spend that time 
in the barracks. None are exempted, and 
I know a very estimable student of theolo- 
gy, whose martial dress seems to conflict 
very much with the nature of his calling, 
as he appears at church in a soldier’s garb. 
The discipline which this great force, the 
Russian Army, has to undergo, seems se- 
verely strict to one who bas been accus- 
tomed to notice the lax training which pre- 
vails among us. Often in my morning 
walks I have passed the soldier’s barracks, 
and noticed with pleasure the systematic 
manner in which the thing is managed.— 
The machinery is the same as with us ; the 
same proportion of men to each drill ser- 
geant, but the exactness and promptness 
which are required in executing the evolu- 
tions is very marked. The result is that 
the soldiery is the pride of the city. The 
system is a hateful one; but one almost 
forgets that the people are oppressively 
taxed to support a body whose great ob- 
ject is to keep the people themselves down, 
in his admiration of the splendid instru- 
ments of tyranny. Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE HEIRESS AND THE GOVERNESS. 
‘Nay, speak no ill—a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind ; 
And oh! to breathe each tale we’ve heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind.’ 


* Aunt, who was the young lady I met 




















-on the steps as I came in?’ inquired Wal- 


ter Norton, of Mrs. Lawrence. ‘ Mary 
Lee. Why do youask?’ ‘ Because I was 
fortunate enough to get a glimpse of her 
face, before she drew her veil. Is’nt she 
beautiful?’ ‘I consider her so; she pos- 
sesses mental as well as physical beauty.’ 
‘I should judge she has an intellectual 
face. Does she reside in this city?’ ‘Yes.’ 
*Is she a friend of yours? I wonder I 
have never met her here.’ ‘ She visits very 
little; she has been deeply afflicted, and is 
obliged now to earn her own support. Her 
object in coming this afternoon, was to ask 
my advice about entering some family as a 
governess. I was very happy to offer her 
a situation here, for I shall consider that 
my children are fortunate in having such a 
person for a teacher and companion. Ido 
not intend that they shall look upon her 
as a hired governess; and I hope every 
member of my family will be prepared to 
welcome her as an equal.’ ‘Of course 
they will, aunt; when will she come?’— 
* Next week.’ 

Walter was desirous of learning more 
regarding the interesting stranger; but his 
aunt was called away, and he was obliged 
to postpone farther inquiry. He therefore 
entered the library in quest of a book, and 
there found Miss Stevens, his uncle’s ward, 
entertaining herself with the last new no- 
vel. She bowed coldly, and resumed her 
reading. Miss Stevens was a beauty, an 
heiress, and consequently a belle. Among 
her many admirers, she was deeply morti- 
fied that she could not number the talent- 
ed, wealthy Mr. Norton. A member of 
the same family, he was ever polite and 
agreeable ; but it was very evident to the 
beauty, that her peculiar charms had hither- 
to produced no effect upon his heart. In 
his presence she exerted her powers of 
pleasing to the utmost; read the books he 
admired, that she might quote his favorite 





authors, and the music which he enjoyed 
possessed a double charm forher. Walter 
was therefore surprised at her coldness on 
this particular morning. He did not know 
that she had overheard his remarks on the 
beauty of the poor girl who was to become 
a teacher in his aunt’s family. With all 
her vanity and folly, he did not suppose 
that she would entertain for a moment, 
such feelings of anger and jealousy as oc- 
cupied her thoughts while she was ostensi- 
bly deeply interested in the volume in her 
hand. He therefore was astonished at her 
reply when he remarked, * We are to have 
a pleasant acquisition to our family, Miss 
Stevens, in the person of Miss Lee.’ ‘If 
you mean the girl who called here this 
morning to solicit charity, or something of 
that sort, I should not suppose that a gen- 
tleman of your cultivated taste, would find 
much pleasure in her society. I was in 
the room while your aunt conversed with 
her. To me she is decidedly plebian in her 
appearance, and I am surprised that Mrs. 
Lawrence should allow such an one to be- 
come the companion of her children. But,’ 
she added, fearing that in condemning his 
aunt’s good judgment she had gone too far, 
* your aunt has a kind heart, you know, 
and probably the tears she shed had the 
desired effect.’ ‘ My taste is not what you 
deem it, Miss Stevens, if you suppose that 
I could not enjoy the society of a person 
who possessed a refined and cultivated 
mind, if wealth had been denied them, and 
even poverty had been their portion. Miss 
Lee is yet a stranger tome; but I am pre- 
pared to be pleased with her.’ ‘I hope 
we all may, on acquaintance, and that my 
impressions of her may prove erroneous.— 
She is an orphan, poor girl!’ and Miss 
Stevens cast down her eyes, assuming a sad 
expression. She readily perceived that 
she could not win the favor of Mr. Norton 
by unkind remarks upon even a stranger, 
and therefore resolved at once to patronize 
Miss Lee, when she should be one of them. 

At the appointed time the governess en- 
tered upon her duties in the family of Mr. 
Lawrence. She was an orphan, with no 
near ties to bind her affections to earth, and 
the love and sympathy which Mrs. Law- 
rence bestowed upon her, was like balm to 
her bleeding and crushed heart. The chil- 
dren soon learned to love her, and her du- 
ties were pleasant. Gradually she became 
cheerful, and the sad expression of her 
countenance changed for one of resignation 
and happy trust. There was but one thing 
which rendered her residence in Mr. Law- 
rence’s family unpleasant—that was the 
treatment she received from Miss Stevens. 
When they were alone, that young lady, 
by her haughty and overbearing manner, 
made her aware that she looked down upon 
her as a being far inferior to herself—a kind 
of upper servant; but in the presence of 
Mr. Norton her whole conduct was chang- 
ed, and the patronizing air which she then 
assumed, was even more trying to Mary’s 
sensitive nature than unkindness. Thus 
passed weeks and months. Miss Stevens 
lived in a round of gaiety and fashion, 
while Mary seldom entered into society, 
though frequently urged to do so by Mrs. 
Lawrence and her nephew. Often now was 
Walter Norton missed from the gay saloon, 
and if Miss Stevens was quéstioned con- 
cerning his absence, she would reply that 
a previous engagement detained him. She 
knew very well, that he might then be 
found in Mrs. Lawrence’s quiet parlor, 
reading to her whom she cordially despised 
because her superior, and rival, as she deem- 
ed her, in the affections of Walter Norton; 
or listening while she sang his favorite airs. 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








The heiress envied 
But a change came. A new star ap- 


The poor governess ! 
her. 
peared, and Miss Stevens forgot for awhile 
her scheme against Mary Lee, in her inte- 
rest in a new admirer, Henry Grafton. 
Mr. Grafton had brought letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Lawrence, and was fre- 


quently at his house. He was a young 
man of pleasing personal appearance; he 
possessed talents of no common order, and 
moreover was reported to be very wealthy. 
Miss Stevens was exceedingly pleased with 
the young stranger, and in the comparison 
which she mentally drew between him and 
Walter Norton, Mr. Grafton did not suffer. 
Piqued at the indifference of one, she re- 
solved to gain the admiration of the other. 
Walter was absent from the city on the 
first introduction of Grafton to the family, 
and was not there to witness her triumph. 
Indeed, the elegant, accomplished Miss 
Stevens very soon won the admiration of 
Henry Grafton, and she was not slow to 
perceive it. 

*I might and would have prevented it ; 
but now I care not; Walter may woo and 
wed the demure little governess, and she, 
poor thing, may thank me for her good 
fortune,’ soliloquised the heiress, while she 
admired a bouquet which she had just re- 
ceived, with Mr. Grafton’s compliments.— 
She was attired for a walk, and was soon 
in a crowded shopping street. She knew 
that she was beautiful, and realized that 
she was admired. And did she bestow no 
thought upon those who, with pale, care- 
worn faces and trembling steps, passed her 
in the crowd? Had she no sympathy for 
the children of poverty, whose appearance 
contrasted sv sadly with her own? Did 
she ever wonder why she was made to dif- 
fer, or think that her elegant attire might 
cause some of fortune’s less favored ones to 
sigh with envy and discontent? Oh no; 
the beautiful Miss Stevens never thought 
of such things. Her idol was self, and in 
seeing others worship it, she found her 
happiness. Happiness! oh no, satisfaction, 
perhaps ;. a being so heartless, so indiffer- 
ent to the happiness of others, as was Miss 
Stevens, could not be happy. Selfish na- 
tures know nothing of true happiness. It 
is enjoyed only by those whose hearts are 
expanded with love to God, and their fel- 
low creatures. It springs from a constant 
endeavor to confer it upon others. The 
world called Miss Stevens amiable, did any 
doubt that she was happy ? 

Henry Grafton sat by an open window 
at his hotel. A writing desk was before 
him, on which were lying several letters 
in an unfinished state. For some moments 
he sat with his head resting on his hand, 
as in deep thought. He was evidently 
about to decide some important question. 
He felt that it was such, for though he 
greatly admired Miss Stevens, he was 
aware that the question of offering her his 
hand and heart, required much thought.— 
She was beautiful, gifted, and amiable, 
could he desire more? Something seemed 
to whisper to him to delay the important 
step, and throwing down his pen he walk- 
ed the room. As he approached the win- 
dow, a childish voice saying, ‘ Please, lady, 
buy a bouquet,’ attracted his-attention, and 
he looked vut. A child poorly clad, with 
a basket on her arm filled with flowers, 
was holding out a bunch to a richly dres- 
sed lady then passing, as she uttered the 
request which Grafton heard. ‘The lady 
cast a contemptuous glance on the child; 
but did not speak. In passing, the fringe 
of her shawl caught in the basket and ar- 
rested her. She turned to disengage her- 
self, sharply rebuking the child for being 
in her way. The basket and its contents 
were thrown upon the sidewalk, in what 
way Grafton did not perceive, and before 
the distressed little girl could recover her 

bright treasures, some of them had been 
trampled upon by the passing crowd. The 
lady moved on—the child sat down on a 
step and began to cry. ‘ Heartless!’ ex- 
claimed Grafton, as he watched Miss Ste- 
vens till she entered a store. ‘ She is not 
what I thought her to be, if she can treat 
a poor child in that way.’ He was about 
turning from the window, when the child’s 
voice again arrested his attention. She 
was sobbing piteously. ‘ Whatis the mat- 
ter my little girl?’ said a lady, in a kind 
tone. ‘I have lost some of my flowers, 
ma’am, and now I can’t get money enough 
to buy what my poor sick sister wants.— 
O dear! 1 would’nt care if it was for my- 
self,’ and a fresh burst of sobs choked her 





utterance. The lady said something ina 
low tone. The child’s countenance bright- 
ened, and she held up her basket, for the 
lady to select from the remaining bouquets. 
She purchased two, and giving one to the 
child who was with her, told the little girl 
that she would remember and call to see 
her sister. ‘Thank you, thank you, dear 
lady,’ said the child. Mr. Grafton could 
not see the lady’s face, for she was closely 
veiled; but he recognized the child with 
her as Mrs. Lawrence’s youngest daughter. 
O, it is so easy to give happiness to a child. 
Those few words spoken by astranger had 
dried the little flower-girl’s tears, and she 
went cheerfully and hopefully on her way. 

That evening Henry Grafton called on 
Miss Stevens. Aé he entered one of the 
large parlors, he heard a low, sweet voice 
singing to the music of the piano in the 
other. He listened until the song was 
ended. _ As the room was but dimly light- 
ed, he could not distinguish the features of 
the musician as she rose from the instru- 
ment; but he heard little Ella Lawrence 
say, ‘ One more, please, Miss Lee, just one 
more.’ ‘No, dear, I cannot sing any more 
now, visitors may come, and I must go to 
my room.’ ‘Why need you mind them? 
Miss Stevens does’nt, she sings to any one.’ 
There was no reply, and the closing door 
told Grafton that she was gone. Who? he 
wondered ; but still he thought it must be 
the same lady he had seen in the street 
with Ella. Miss Stevens soon after made 
her appearance, and in the course of con- 
versation Mr. Grafton inquired who he had 
heard singing when he entered. ‘The 
children’s governess, I presume. She often 
comes in and sings at twilight,’ was the 
reply. ‘Ah! she has a sweet voice.’— 
‘ Passable ; but no style. She sings well 
enough, however, for one in her situation.’ 
‘I think I saw her in the street to-day, 
with Ella. Does she dress in mourning ?” 
‘Yes.’ ‘ An orphan, probably.’ ‘ Oh yes. 
Her story will apply to most in her situa- 
tion. Her father was a drunkard—her 
mother died of a broken heart, and when 
her miserable father departed this life, her 
tears won upon a benevolent lady, and she 
now enjoys advantages and comforts which 
in her own humble home she could but 
dream of.” ‘Indeed! Then you do not 
sympathize with young ladies who are so 
situated.’ * Not generally, there may be 
some exceptions; but I believe most are 
elevated when they become governesses in 
genteel families, Miss Lee, for instance.’ 
* I was attracted to-day by her kindness to 
a poor flower-girl, whose basket had been 
overthrown, and really feel quite an inte- 
rest in her for that circumstance.’ Miss 
Stevens’ color heightened at this remark, 
and she coolly replied, ‘I presume she 
sympathizes with the poor. I trust she 
will not forget them when she becomes the 
wife of the wealthy Mr. Norton.’ Miss 
Stevens’ conversation that evening, gave 
Grafton a clear insight into her character, 
and he left her mentally congratulating 
himself on his fortunate escape. His vi- 
sits became infrequent, and Miss Stevens 
perceived with mortification, that his inte- 
restin her had greatly abated. Through 
Mrs. Lawrence he became acquainted with 
Miss Lee’s history, and discovered her to 
be the daughter of an early friend of his 
mother’s. For her sake he sought the ac- 
quaintance, and found in the retiring gov- 
erness much to admire and love. ‘ You 
are a fortunate man, Norton, to possess the 
affection of such an one as Miss Lee,’ said 
Grafton. ‘ Why, what do you mean? She 
is not the one to give her love unasked, 
and was pledged to another before I saw 
her.’ ‘Impossible! Have I then been so 
deceived? I was led to suppose that you 
were engaged.’ ‘No, I have reason to 
think that she is yet in “maiden medita- 
tion fancy free,” as is, I presume our friend 
Miss Stevens. ‘Do not mention her, Nor- 
ton. With all her beauty and wealth, she 
is contemptible.’ 

‘I hear Mr. Grafton is to marry Miss 
Lee,’ said alady to Miss Stevens. ‘ Yes. 
There is no accounting for fancies. One 
would have supposed that a man of his ta- 
lents and refinement would have looked 
higher.’ Notwithstanding Miss Stevens’ 
opinion, Henry Grafton has never regretted 
his choice, and years have passed since the 
gentle Mary Lee became his bride. The 
heiress is still Miss Stevens. Her beauty 
has faded, and her temper is imbittered by 
neglect, and she possesses none of that 








‘charity which suffereth long and is kind.” 


Her wealth still remains ; »but does any 

one suppose she is happy ? 

* Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis only noble to be good.’ 
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Henevolence. 


THE SULTAN AND THE SISTRR 


OF CHARITY. 

It has been already related that the Sul- 
tan gave 80,000 piastres to the Sisters of 
Charity for the enlargement of the Asylum 
for Female Orphans at Bebek; but the 
circumstances under which the donation 
was made, and which are rather curious, 
are not generally known. The sisters, be- 
ing in want of funds for their useful enter- 
prise, conceived the idea of applying to the 
sultan. They accordingly drew up a pe- 
tition, and charged one of their body, who 
knew a little Turkish, to find means of 
having it presented. This sister one day 
placed herself in the way of the sultan as 
he was going to the mosque, and on hold- 
ing up her paper his majesty ordered an 
aide-de-camp to receive it. Several days 
having passed without any reply, the sis- 
ters feared that their request was neglected, 
and they charged the same sister to go and 
seek for an answer. She determined on 
placing herself on the passage of the sultan 
as before, but found that he had that day 
gone to a mosque on the Bosphorus by 
water. She accordingly hired a small boat 
and ordered the boatman to-wait in the 
vicinity of the 7 until the sultan should 








return. Wh e imperial caique appear- 
ed, the boatman of the sister, as is usual, 
prepared to row off to a respectful distance, 
but the sister insisted that he should re- 
main. The sultan perceiving her, caused 
his caique to stop, and made a sign to her 
to approach. When she came near, the 
sultan rose in the boat, and the sister at- 
tempted to do the same, but, the sea being 
rather rough, the sultan told her to remain 
seated, and to tell him in French what she 
wanted. She did so very briefly, and the 
sultan answered that he thought that the 
affair had been settled long before, but that 
he would give new orders respecting it.— 
He then graciously saluted the sister and 
resumed his seat. The nextday an im- 
perial chamberlain remitted the 80,000 
piastres to the superior of the sisters. 

[ London Inquirer. 





Biography. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—5. 
LIFE OF PHILIP. 


This Apostle was a native of Bethsaida, 
also “* the city of Andrew and Peter.” He 
had the honor of being first called to be a 
disciple of our Savior, for although he had 
conversed with Andrew and Peter previous 
to this, yet they did not in reality become 
his disciples until more than a year after. 
Philip, we are informed, was well skilled 
in the law and the prophets, and had from 
his childhood been “ excellently educated.” 
He, we are also told, frequently read over 
the books of Moses, and attentively con- 
sidered the prophecies relating to the Mes- 
siah. After being called to be a disciple, 
he immediately imparted the glad tidings 
of the Messiah’s appearance to his brother 
Nathaniel, and conducted him to Jesus.— 
After this we have but little recorded of 
him by the Evangelists. It was to him, 
however, that the Savior put the question, 
where they were to find bread enough to 
satisfy the hunger of so great a multitude. 
It was to this apostle that the Gentile pro- 
selytes, who came up to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship, applied when they were desirous of 
seeing the Savior. It was with him also 
that our Lord had a conversation a little 
before the paschal supper. The Savior had 
been endeavoring to prepare his disciples 
for leaving them; but Philip not fully 
understanding the force of the Savior’s rea- 
sonings, begged of him that he would 
“shew them the Father.” The Lord 
gently reproved him for his ignorance that 
often so long attending to his instructions 
he should not know that he was the ex- 
press image of his Father, and that he said 
and did nothing save by his Father’s ap- 
peintment. He gave him to understand 
that such demands were wrong, and thatit 
was an indication of great weakness after 











three years witnessing his miracles, and be- 


ing educated under his discipline, that he 
should be ignorant of these particulars. 

In the distribution made by the apostles 
Upper Asia fell to the share of Philip, 
where he labored with an indefatigable 
diligence and industry. By the power of 
his preaching, and by the miracles which 
he performed, he gained many converts, 
whom he baptized into the Christian faith, 
curing their bodies of infirmities, and their 
minds of the mists which had gathered 
upon them. After laboring for several 
years successfully with this people, he came 
to Hierapolis, in Phyrgia, a city remarka- 
bly rich and populous, and overrun with 
the most dreadful idolatry. Philip being 
grieved to see the people so wretchedly 
enslaved by error and superstition, con- 
tinually offered petitions to Heaven in their 
behalf. At length he induced them to put 
to death an enormous serpent whom they 
had long worshipped, and preached to 
them of Christ crucified for their sins, and 
for the sins of the whole world. This was 
a most powerful discourse, and effectually 
aroused them from the lethargy into which 
they had fallen; they became ashamed of 
their idolatry, and great numbers embrae- 
ed the doctrines of the gospel. 

This provoked the enemies of reform, 
and the magistrates of the city, seizing the 
apostle caused him to be scourged, and 
thrown into prison. After this he was 
subjected to various cruelties, the inven- 
tions of wicked men, who when tired of 
tormenting him, caused him to be bound 
and hung against a pillar. Some histo- 
rians say that he was crucified, but it is 
the received belief that he was hanged.— 
After Philip’s death he was taken down 
by Bartholemew, his fellow laborer in the 
gospel, and Marianne, his sister, (who was 
the constant companion of his travels,) and 
decently buried. After this, these two 
confirmed the people in the faith of Christ, 
and departed from them. EsTELLE. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


ONE AND TWENTY. 

With. youth, no period is anticipated 
with so much impatience as the hour which 
shall end their minority; with manhood, 
none is reviewed with so much regret.— 
Freedom app@ars to a young man as the 
brightest star in the firmament of his ex- 
istence, and is never lost sight of until the 
goal, for which he has been so long travel- 
ling, is reached. When the mind and the 
spirit is young, the season of manhood is 
reflected from the future, with a brightness 
which nothing can dim save its cold reality. 
The busy world is stretched out before our 
boyhood like the exhibition of mechanical 
automata. We behold the merchant ac- 
cumulating wealth; the scholar planting 
his foot upon the summit of the temple of 
fame; the warrior twining his brow with 
the laurel wreath; and we learn to strug- 
gle for supremacy. Inthe distance we 
see nothing but the most prominent parts 
of the picture which is nearest. The an- 
guish of disappointment and defeat is hid- 
den from our view; we see not the pale 
cheek of persecuted merit, or the broken 
spirit of unfortunate genius, or the suffer- 
ings of real worth. 

But we gaze not long, for the season of 
youth passes away, and we find ourselves 
in the midst of that great theatre upon 
which we have so long gazed with interest ; 
the paternal bands which have upheld us 
are broken, and we step into the crowd 
with no guide to carry us-through the in- 
tricate windings of the path of human life. 
The beauties of the perspective have vanish- 
ed, the merchant’s wealth has caused & 
furrowed cheek, the honors of the scholar 
were purchased at the price of his health, 
and the garland of the conqueror is fasten- 
ed to his brow with a thorn. Disappoint 
ment damps the ardor of our first outset, 
and misfortune follows closely in our path. 

How often amid the cares and troubles 
of manhood, do we look back to the sunny 
spot in our memory, the season of youth; 
and how often does the wish to recall it 
escape from those who once prayed so fer- 
vently that it might pass away. From this 
feeling no one is entirely exempt; it 8 
twined around the soul, it is incorporatet 
into our natures, and will cling to us until 
reason has passed away. Although the 
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qhen the law shall acknowledge the intel- 
ject to be matured, may at the time, be re- 
ed as one of rejoicing, yet shall this 
same period, after the cares of life shall 
have hung around it the emblems of  sor- 
row, be remembered and hallowed as the 
brightest hour of a happy youth. D. G. 


THE. STRAWBERRIES. 


Did you ever hear those beautiful words, 
‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.’ Do you know what they 
mean? 1 saw a most pleasing illustration 
of this precept, and it may lead you to ‘go 
and do likewise’ if I relate it. 

Maria is a little girl about seven years 
ofage, who goes to school every day.— 
One bright day, when everything seemed 
o be praising God, Maria returned at noon 
with a sad face. 

‘Mother,’ she said, ‘I don’t want ever 
to goto school again; I don’t want to,’ 
gid the sobbing child. 

‘What has happened now? I thought 

ou liked to go to school,’ said her mother. 

‘Well, the girls treated me so unkindly; 
Emily pinched me, and pushed me down ; 
and Mary pulled off my bohnet, and struck’ 
me. Need I go to school this afternoon ?” 

‘But what is all this about?’ said the 
mother. 

‘Why, Emily said Sarah Carlton told 
her I had got her slate pencil, and I had 
not seen it,’ was the reply. 

After a while the little girl, by the means 
of gentle words from her parents and sis- 
ter, became quiet, and when the school 
hour came she went with joy that surpris- 
edher mother; but the secret came out. 

‘Mother,’ said the elder sister, about 
nine years of age, ‘you can’t think how 
Maria is going to fix it.’ 

‘ Fiz it !’ was the inquiry, ‘ fix what?’ 

‘Why, about these girls; I planned it 
for her, we went out on the hill, and found 
some strawberries, and when she gets to 
school, she is going to tell the girls she 
vill give them some,’ said the peacemaker. 

At the usual time, five o’clock, Maria 
came running home with a heart full of 
gee, and clapping her hands with delight 
sheexclaimed, ‘ Oh, mother, I made friends 
vith them all ; I did just as sister told me. 
Itold the girls I had got something for 
them, and they looked ashamed, but I did 
not notice it; and then I said, ‘I have 
got some strawberries, which I will give 
youif you will be good;” and then I gave 
Emily and Mary three apiece, because you 
Inow, they were the ones that hurt me; 
md then I gave Sarah Carlton two, she 
ld that story about me; and all the rest 
ofushad one. Was not that a not a nice 
way?” 

The mother put her arm round the neck 
ofthe dear child, and kisses mingled with 
miles, and there was joy there, because 
‘eil had been overcome with good !” 


















Religion. 





THE LITTLE ONE’S PRAYER. 


A little child knelt at twilight hour near 
the broken lattice of a small, poverty- 
tricken cottage. Caating a glance at the 
tleeping form of her inebriate father oppo- 
Steher, she clasped her wan hands and 
murmured, gazing out into the silvery 
arlight : 

‘0, God, make father leave his evil ways 
make him my own dear father once 
ain! Make mother’s sad looks ge away, 
iid make her old smile come back; but 
ity will be done.’ 

Just then the little one’s mother enter- 

ithe room; and taking her husband, 

to had just awakened, by the arm, she 

i: ‘Harken to Minnie—she’s praying.’ 

‘O, God, make father love me as once 

did: and make him forsake his bad 

ys! murmured the little one, her clear 
nes breaking the hushed silence. 

‘Oh, Paul—husband’ cried the mother : 

by our past joys and sorrows, by our 
mage vows, our wedded love, blight 
the life of our little one! Oh, reform, 

(let us all be happy once again !” 

conscience stricken man bowed his 

a wept. Then clasping his hands, 





‘With God’s help you will never be 
de to sorrow on my account again.’ 

And he kept his vow. 

A vine-clad cottage now rises where the 
thatched one once stood : and the little 





child, Minnie, is its constant sunshine and 

joy. Her childish prayer was answered ; 

and her present happiness is its response. 
[Christian Ambassador. 


THE CONSOLER. 


It was a dark and stormy night. The 
missionary’s horse was tired, and he was 
wet and weary. For some time he had 
looked in vain for a cheering light in the 
lonely woods. At length he saw a faint 
glimmer through the trees. It came from 
a small log cottage. When he had fasten- 
ed his horse and gone into the cabin, he 
thought he had never seen so wretched a 
place. It was cold and dirty, and almost 
without furniture of any sort. In a corner 
of the room was a ragged bed, on which 
lay a pale little girl, The missionary pi- 
tied her, and drew near to the bed. He 
saw that the little girl’s face was pale, and 
her hands thin. She was very ill, and a 
great sufferer; yet the poor little thing 
was not impatient. She smiled with a 
smile that showed peace was in her heart, 
while her body was suffering with disease. 
From under her pillow peeped a little book. 
It was the New Testament. Some agent 
from the Bible Society had drooped it in 
that desolate place. The missionary asked 
the little girl— 

* Can you read this book ?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Can you understand it ?’ 

‘A great deal of it, sir; Isee there how 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners. He said, ‘‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbidthem not; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” And 
when I think of that, Iam happy. And 
in the dark night, when I lie here and can- 
not sleep for pain, I think of my Savior and 
heaven, and he seems to be saying, “ Suf- 
fer that little child to come unto me, and 
forbid her not.” Iam soon going to be 
with him forever.’ 

Thus that gift brought peace to the heart 
of the poor little sick girl—that peace 
which Jesus promised to his disciples when 
he said—‘ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.’ John xiv. 27. 

{ Bible Society Record. 








CANNOT. 


I cannot get ready in time for public 
worship on the Sabbath morning. I am 
so tired on Saturday; so hard at work all 
the week. Could you get ready if you had 
a pleasant journey to take? 

I cannot keep awake in the house of 
God, I am so drowsy. Would you be 
drowsy, sitting to hear a will read, if you 
were expecting a legacy was left you,though 
the reading of it should last an hour? 

I cannot find time for secret prayer, or 
reading the Scriptures in private. Rather 
say, 1am not willing. Were you to re- 
ceive triple wages for one hour’s early 
rising, would you say, I cannot? 

I cannot have family worship. I never 
was accustomed to it. Do you tell the 
beggar what he has to say? Can you 
calmly read in Jeremiah x: 25, “* Pour out 
thy fury on the heathen, that know thee 
not, and upon the families that call not on 
thy name,” and not feel? And friend, 
will this excuse please you on a death bed? 

I cannot make a profession of religion, 
for fear of dishonoring the cause of God.— 
Does not the Lord promise to assist you ? 
for none goes a warfare on his own charges. 
Does not Paul say I can do all things 
through Christ strengthening me? 

I cannot give my heart now to Jesus: 
by and by I hope todo so. ‘ Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.” Will this 
excuse serve you at the judgment seat? 








Nursery. 








LITTLE MARY’S KITTEN, 

‘ Mother,’ said little Mary, ‘has my kit- 
ten gota soul ?” 

‘A soul, child? Certainly not. Beasts 
have no souls.’ 

* But Bell’—such was the name of little 
Mary’s kitten-—‘ Bell is not a beast, mo- 
ther.’ 

‘ She is an animal was the reply, and all 
animals are called beasts. They have no 
souls. The soul is that which thinks and 
reasons; and Bell cannot reason.’ 





*Come here, Bell,’ said the child to her 
little pet, who was playing upon the hearth 
rug; ‘ come here my little darling.’ 

The kitten ran to her, and jumped upon 
her lap. ‘ Mother says you have no soul, 
my precious, and that you cannot think nor 
reason.” 

Pussy looked up into the face of her 
young mistress, and purred and frisked her 
tail. ‘* You know me, and love me, don’t 
you, Bell ?* 

Bell made no answer, but curled herself 
up, and sat down on Mary’s lap, as if she 
would go to sleep. ‘How does pussy 
know the sound of my voice when I call 
her, and keep her ribbon clean when I tell 
her not to go into the dirt with it, and al- 
ways come into the kitchen when it is time 
for her to have her milk ?’ said little Mary ; 
‘how does she know all these things if she 
cannot think or reason, and has no soul?’ 

‘It is by what we call instinct, said her 
mother. 

This was a hard word. Mary did not 
know its meaning. She asked her mother 
to explain it. 

* When you get older,’ was the reply, ‘I 
will tell you what the word means. But 
now I think you may see the difference 
between a dumb beast or an animal, and a 
human being, by a little story.’ 

Mary was very fond of stories, and she 
listened attentively. 

‘When I was a child, about your age, 
my brother had a beautiful dog—’ 

* Your brother? Why, had you'a dear 
little brother like our Charley ?” 

* Yes,’ said her mamma; ‘your uncle 
James is my brother.’ 

Mary had never heard him called any- 
thing but uncle. So it was not strange 
that now, for the first time, she found out 
that he was her ma’s brother. 

‘The dog was a very fine one, large, and 
black and white spotted. 

* What was his name?’ asked the child. 

‘We called him Neptune,’ said her mo- 
ther. ‘He was a great swimmer, and 
would fetch and carry anything your uncle 
gave him.’ 

* But he wasn’t my uncle then, was he ?” 
asked Mary. 

‘ Why, no,’ said mother; ‘ perhaps not. 
Neptune had a little house of his own in 
the garden, where he slept. Sometimes 
he came into the parlor, where he always 
behaved very well, except that he did not 
know enough to wipe his feet on the mat 
before he came in.’ 

* Of course, ma, a dog would not know 
enough to wipe his feet.’ 

‘No,’ said her mother; but a child 
would. One day Neptune came home all 
covered with blood. He had been fighting 
with a butcher’s dog who growled at him. 
Now that was very wrong. He ought to 
have returned good for evil. Don’t you 
think so, Mary?” 

* Why, yes,’ replied the child, ‘ but then 
poor Neptune did not know any better.’ 

‘No,’ said her mother; but a little boy 
or girl would know better. One morning, 
when we came down into the parlor, we 
found a large pane of glass in the back 
window broken, and the pieces lying about 
the floor. My father thought thieves had 
been trying to break into the house. But 
we found out that the mischief had been 
done by Neptune. Poor fellow! he had 
been shut in when we went to bed, and, 
wanting to go to his house, he had jumped 
through the pane of glass. Ought he to 
have been whipped, Mary?’ 

‘ Why, no,’ said the child, after thinking 
amoment. ‘ He did not know that it was 
wrong to break the window. Was Nep- 
tune whipped, mother?” 

‘No,’ was the answer; ‘but he would 
have deserved a whipping if he had known 
better.’ 

*O, now I see,’ replied Mary, ‘ what is 
the difference between instinct and reason. 
Animals do not know what is right and 
what is wrong, and we do. Is that it, 
mother?’ ‘Exactly,’ was the reply. 

Just then, Bell, who had been all the 
time dozing on Mary’s lap, jumped up, and 
scratched the child’s arm so that it bled. 

* You naughty thing!’ cried Mary, in a 
passion, as she struck the kitten a hard 
blow, and threw her on the floor; ‘ you 
naughty thing, I'll never love you any 
more.’ 

* Fie, fie,’ said her mother; pussy does 
not know any better. Mary does. Mary 
hasasoul. Bell has nothing but instinct. 


The kitten has not done anything wrong, 





but my daughter has sinned.’ 

‘ Forgive me, mother. I am very sorry. 
I hope I shall never get angry with a dumb 
animal again.’—[ Good News. 








fjistory. 
INTEGRITY OF WASHINGTON. 


During the administration of Washing- 
ton, as President of the United States, an 
application was made to him by a gentle- 
man for a lucrative and highly responsible 
office within his gift. The application was 
made with more confidence of success, from 
the fact that this gentleman had been the 
friend and companion of the General 
throughout the whole course of the Revo- 
lutionary war, during which he had re- 
ceived, on various occasions, indubitable 
marks of kindness and partiality. He had 
become, in the estimation, if not of himself, 
of his friends, in a degree necessary to the 
happiness of Washington, and had there- 
fore, in their opinion, only to apply for the 
office to receive it. It was a boon, which, 
while it would ensure competency and ease 
to a friend, would bring that friend into 
frequent intercourse with his patron and 
former associates in arms. 

For the same office, however, there was 
a competitor; but as he was decidedly 
hostile to the politics of Washington, and 
had made himself conspicuous among the 
opposers of his administration, no serious 
apprehensions were felt from this quarter. 
Towards such a man—a well known poli- 
tical enemy— Washington surely could feel 
under no obligations, and was not likely 
to prefer such an one to a personal friend 
and favorite. Every one acquainted with 
the pretensions of the two applicants, was 
at no loss to judge as to the President’s 
decision, and the current opinion was in fav- 
or of the friend, and against his competitor. 

Judge, then, the general surprise, when 
it was announced that the political oppo- 
nent of Washington was appointed to the 
office, and the former associate of the Ge- 
neral in the toils and deprivations of the 
camp, was left destitute and dejected. 

When the decision was known, a mutual 
friend, who interested himeelf in the affair, 
ventured to remonstrate with the President 
on the injustice of this appointment. ‘* My 
friend,” replied this illustrious man, “I 
receive with a cordial welcome ; he is wel- 
come to my house, and welcome to my 
heart; but with all his good qualities, he 
is not a man of business. His opponent, 
with all his political hostility to me isa 
man of business. My private feelings have 
nothing to do in the case! I am not 
George Washington, but President of the 
United States. As George Washington, I 
would do this man any kindness in my 
power; but as President of the United 
States I oan do nothing.” 


Natural History. 


THE FAITHFUL DOG OF TROY. 


I made a journey from Albany to Troy 
to see the dog that, a few days since, while 
in charge of his master’s shop, saved it 
from being burnt. The dog’s master, Mr. 
Staude, is a tobacconist, and keeps his 
shop at 35 Congress street, Troy. The 
dog was left in charge of the place at night. 
His master, on entering it in the morning, 
found the floor was on fire, and the dog’ 
keeping back the flames by beating the fire 
with his paws, and had been so successful 
as to keep it from spreading. In this la- 
bor his paws, legs, mouth, and body were 
badly burnt, and for three or four days he 
was unable to eat. When] arrived at the 
place, I found the dog lying on a soft bed, 
which his master had provided, consisting 
of dressed sheep skins with the wool on. 
This faithful animal was licking his burned 
paws, which are still very sore, but he was 
able to take a little food, and hopes are en- 
tertained of his recovery. The name of 
the dog is “* Solon,” of the Newfoundland 
breed, and but fourteen months old, al- 
though a large dog. My kind inquiries of 
his master respecting him, seemed to be 
understood by the poor animal, as he ma- 
nifested satisfaction by wagging his tail.— 
The same dog saved the life of a man nam- 
ed Lally, who would have died of cold had 
he not been discovered by this noble ani- 
mal. It is fortunate for the dog that he 
has a good master—he deserves kind care, 
atid it is freely bestowed upon him. 
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HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, FIVE POINTS. 
New York, May, 1856. 

Having been permitted to attend the Anni- 
versaries in this city, I have thought a short ac- 
count of one of them would interest my young 
friends, the readers of the Companion. 

As | entered that spacious edifice, the Ta- 
bernacle, [ found it already filled with people, 
notwithstanding the unpleasant weather. In 
the orchestra in front of the organ, sat some 
hundred and fifty children, in neat attire, and 
with happy faces. This was the anniversary of 
the Five Points Mission, and these children 
were the inmates of that asylum called the 
House of Industry. Several deeply interesting 
addresses were delivered by different gentle 
men, and the children sang a number of songs, 
to the great pleasure of the audience. 

I could mot keep my eyes off from this inte- 
resting group of the young. ‘There they sat, or 
rose to sing, or listened to the speaker, as fair 
an array of young human beings as could be 
taken at large out of any congregation in the 
land. But from what houses, homes and asso- 
ciates they had been gathered! ‘hey came 
from the darkest streets, the most gloomy at- 
tics and cellars of this great metropolis ;— 
houses of drunkenness and infamy, and vice 
and crime, and the deepest poverty and desti- 
tution and suffering. Most of those children 
never wore any thing but filthy rags, and scarce 
knew what it was to enjoy a full meal, till kind 
hands rescued them from their degradation. 

But yonder are now gathered a specimen of 
more than a thousand children whose new 
home has been the Five Points House of In- 
dustry. For more than eight hundred of these 
good situations in the country, the past year, 
have been found, and we trust they are never 
more to know the vices and miseries of their 
early homes. 

After the deeply interesting services of the 
Anniversary of the Institution, I thought I 
could not be deprived the privilege of visiting 
the building itself. After threading my way 
through the gloom and drizzle of one of the 
most uncomfortable days of a very wet week, 
and through dark and filthy streets, and amid 
groups of all colors and all degrees of squalid- 
ness and destitution, I at length reached this 
oasis in the desert. It isa plain but substantial 
building six stories high, and in every respect 
most wisely adapted to promote the benevolent 
object for which it has been erected. The 
chapel is on the ground floor. Here are gath- 
ered all the children daily for social worship, 
and on the Sabbath all are assembled that can 
be drawn into such a place from the surround- 
ing dens of vice and misery. The upper sto- 
ries are occupied as apartments for the superin- 
tendent—for schools, lodging rooms, &c.— 
Abundant provision is made for bathing, and 
for sports and amusements for the children, for 
the comfort, cleanliness, education, and best 
welfare of all the poor outcasts. 

I saw some fifty in the infant school, under a 
teacher once one of the rudest of this same 
class of children, as happy a group as ever 
were gathered. Another door opened, and an- 
other school of older girls came in review.— 
Another opened door gave us another school of 
older boys; and so on. 

What a load of suffering has been taken off 
parents, who could have their children cared 
for in such an institution so much better than 
they could provide for them themselves. From 
what sufferings by hunger and cold, nakedness, 
and abuse by dranken and worthless parents, 
have these multitudes of children been rescued! 

Patiently and perseveringly have the super- 
intendent and his wife held on through more 
than five years, in their arduous and self-deny- 

ing work. They are giving the best strength 
of their lives to their work, and they deserve 
the highest consideration of all who think it 
worth the while to stop some of the vice, and 
relieve some of the misery that so abound in a 
mighty city. 

Let every child that reads this account, be 
thankful to God if he has a pleasant and happy 
home, and if he is not one of the poor hungry, 
starving, miserable children that crowd the cel- 
lars and attics of the dark and gloomy streets 
of our large cities. And let him be willing 
joyfully to do what he can to make all othe: 


children whom his kindness can reach, as hap- 
py as himself. x 
EEE 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL AT WESTBORO’. 


The Joint Special Committee of the Legisla- 
ture, consisting of Messrs. Jabez Fisher and 
Nathan King of the Senate, and John S Bray- 
ton, Gustavus E. Haynes and D. A. Titcomb,of 
the House, to whom was committed the petition 
of Timothy A. Smith, praying for an immediate 
investigation into the past management and 
present condition of the Reform Schoo] at 
Westboro’. have, after attending to their duty, 
made a report in which they speak in favorable 
terms ofthe officers and management of the 
institution, and conclude as follows:— 

“The Committee, in the course of the in- 
vestigation, by virtue of the — granted 
to them for that purpose, visited the Institution 
throughout its whole extent. They enjoyed 
the opportunity of observing the boys at their 
morning and evening devotions,, at their break- 
fast, in their workshops, at their play, and in 
the various avocations in which they are engag- 
ed, also during their retiring at night; and 
they feel constrained to say, that a more order- 
ly, better behaved collection of boys are to be 
found ina very few of our public schools.— 
Although rigid economy is practiced, yet they 
were all well and comfortably clothed. They 
were cleanly, and apparently as happy as could 
well be. The whole building had the appear- 
ance of being well kept; every portion showing 
neatness and freedom from unpleasant odors. 
The Committe saw much to praise, but nothing 
that merited censure. In short, the present 
condition of the institution is such as to cast no 
discredit upon these having its interests in 
charge: on.the contrary, as it stands to-day, 
the Massachusetts State Reform School is an 
honor to the Commonwealth, and a living, 
speaking monument to the goodness of heart 
and generosity of the Hon. ‘Theodore Lyman, 
through whose munificence it was brought into 
existence, and whose benevolent intentions 
have been so well carried out by those having 
charge of the Institution.” 

Te 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
French Creek, Upshur Co., Va., May 18, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have taken the Com- 
panion for several years, and have found it a 
truly interesting and instructive little paper.— 
Hoping your already long life may be spared 
for many years to come, to bless happy firesides 
with the weekly visits of your little paper, I 
remain your subscriber. Mary A. Burr. 
Fair Haven, Ms., May 19, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I think the Youth’s 
Companion a very good paper indeed, and its 
stories are for old as well as young. May you 
be spared many years longer and continue your 
good work, is the true wish of your friend, 
L. E. Evprep. 


Cobham Post Office, Va., March 29, 1856. 


Dear Mr. Willis.—That you please our little 
folks, and all who see your pleasant little pa- 
per, is manifest from the dread they show to 
lose even one little messenger of good. We 
all thank you for the trouble you have taken 
for us. Iam, with sentiments of respect and 
gratitude, yours truly. MaryS. Boypen. 


Machias, Me., May 10, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I think the Companion 
is one of the best of papers | have seen. I have 
taken it three years, and would not part with it 
for any other paper. Its weekly visits are al- 
ways joyfully received by your friend, 
Mary L. Boynton. 
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THE HABIT OF COMPLAINING. 


Neal, the author of Charcoal Sketches, thus 
admirably takes off that class of people who are 
never so happy as when they are making them- 
selves miserable: 

* How are you, Trepid? 
to-day, Mr. Trepid ?” 

‘ A great deal worse than I was, thank’ee ; 
most dead, I’m obliged to you; I’m always 
worse than [ was, and don’t think I was ever 
any better. I’m very sure, anyhow, I’m not to 
be any better; and for the future you may al- 
ways know 1|’m worse, without asking any 
uu~stions; for the questions make me worse, if 
nothing else does.’ 

‘Why, Trepid, what’s the matter with you?’ 

‘Nothing, | tell you, in particular, but a 
great deal is the matter with me in general ; 
and that’s the danger, because we don’t know 
what it is. That’s what kills people, when 
they can’t tell what it is: that’s what's killin 
me. My grandfather died of it, and so will i 
The doctors don’t know; they can’t tell; they 
say I’m well enough when I’m bad enough; 
and so there’s no help. I’m going off some of 
these days, right after my grandfather, dying of 
nothing in particular, but of every thing in ge- 
neral, That’s what finishes our folks.’ 

—=— fa 


WARNING TO LADIES. 


Miss H. Davis of Troy, a young lady of es- 
timable character, while passing hurriedly to 
an adjoining room, swallowed a pin and a 
needle, which she had carelessly put into her 


How do you feel 


mouth. The needle became fixed in the aeso- 
phagus, about four inches down the throat, 
causing considerable pain and swelling in its 
vicinity. Efforts to remove it were unavailing. 
After the fourth day the swelling became so 
great as to close up the passage to the stomach, 
thus preventing entirely her swallowing even 
liquids for eight days. Her strength in the 
mean time, was sustained by nutritious injec- 
tions aud inunctions of oils. She has passed 
two pins up to this time. Onthe 12th day an 
abscess broke greatly relieving her, and permit- 
ting her to swallow; and subsequently, two 
other small abscesses gathered onl broke. She 
has since passed five more pins and two needles. 
No accurate history of the swallowing of any 
except the first pin and needle can be obtained. 
She has now a good prospect of recovery. 
[Belfast Journal. 


——__ 


ONE THAT NEVER THANKED GOD. 

In the days when German rationalism began 
to send its floods of ruinous infidelity over the 
German land, one of those worshippers of rea- 
son instead of God in Christ, eame in his jour- 
neyings to the humble house of an old-fashion- 
ed, sturdy German farmer. who, with a firm 
devotion, held fast to the faith and piety of his 
ancestors. When they sat down to their even- 
ing meal, the host reverently returned thanks 
to God, the giver of all good, for the food be- 
fore them. When they began to eat, the guest 
remarked, ‘ You are very pious still, in this re- 
gion; [ believe everybody here yet prays.”— 
‘ By no means,’ said the good old Christian, 
‘all do not pray and give thanks; I know of an 
exception ; I have a pig in my sty that never 
thanked God before eating.’ 

—__—_—_———— 


A MUSICAL OWL. 

Jenyns, the English naturalist, states that he 
knew a tame..ow! so fond of music that he 
would enter the drawing-rooms of an evening, 
and perched on the shoulder of the children, 
listen with great attention to the tones of the 
piano-forte, holding his head first on one side 
and then on the other, after the manner of con- 
noisseurs. One night, suddenly spreading his 
wings, as if unable to endure his rapture any 
longer, he alighted on the keys, driving away 
the fingers of the performer, with his beak, be- 
gan to hop about upon the keys himself, appa- 
rently in great delight with his own execution. 
—<>——— 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

The intensity of maternal affection was well 
illustrated in the observation of a sweet little 
boy, who after reading, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
asked his mother which of the characters she 
liked best. She replied, ‘ Christian, of course ; 
he is the hero of the story.’ He responded : 
‘T like Christiana best, because when Christian 
set out on his pilgrimage he went alone, but 
when Christiana started she took the children 
with her,’ 

—p— 


CLIPPINGS. 


A Woman’s Tears.—A man named Hen- 
dricks avas recently arrested in Crittenden 
County, Arkansas, for the brutal murder of 
John 'T. Jenkins. Subsequently a mob broke 
open the jail, took Hendricks out, and were 
about to hang him, when his wife, by tears and 
entreaties, prevailed on them to recommit him 
to prison, to await a legal trial. 


Worrts RememBertne.—The great secret 
of avoiding disappointment is not to expect too 
much, Despair follows immoderate hope, as 
things fall hardest to the ground that have been 
nearest to the sky. 


‘I do not recollect one of my young friends,’ 
says the late Amos Lawrence, ‘who was, the 
better for going to the theatre, and most of 
them were ruined. The theatre is no better 
now.’ 

A writer in New York paper speaks of'a lady 
who wears upon one dress a full mile of fringe 
trimming! Another young lady in New York 
has adorned a single dress with seven hundred 
and fifty yards of ribbon! Truly, this is carry- 
ing extravagance in dress to great lengths. 


The world, says a French wit, is peopled 
with fools; he who would avoid seeing one 
must lock himself up alone, and break his own 
looking glass. 


A pleasant wife is a rainbow in the sky, 
when her husband’s mind is tossed with storms 
and tempests. 

When the young laugh at the old, they 
laugh at themselves beforehand. 

If men knew how near they are to death many 
would be praying who are now scoffing. 

Old Mr. Singlestick mystified a tee by 
remarking that women were facts. hen 
pressed to explain his meaning, he said, ‘ Facts 
are stubborn things.’ 


Our old grandmother used to say ‘to our 
grandfather. ‘It’s useless quarrelling, my dear, 
for you know we nayst make it up again.’ 

Why is the French Emperor’s baby like the 
tail of a fish? Because it is the last of the 
bony parts (Bonapartes.) 

Why is a fall of snow like war? 
‘it leads to slaying !” 

Which is the way to make a coat last ?— 


Because 

















* Reply, sir,’ said a judge toa blunt old Qua. 
ker who was on the stand. ‘Do you know 
what we sit here for? ‘ Yes, verily I do, said 
the Quaker ; ‘ three of you for four dollars each 
a day, and the fat one in the middle for four 
thousand a year.’ 
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Poetry. 


DO NOT ENVY. 


The Queen of England's palaces 
Are pleasant to behold, 

And on their stately walls are hung 
The purple and the gold. 

Her gardens full of flowers rare, 
From every clime are found ; 

Their charming fragrance fills the air, 
And spreads sweet odor round. 


Fair meadows clothed in verdant green, 
Like a rich carpet spread, 

Through which the clear and winding strean 
Like silver paths are led ; 

And there the children of the Queen 
Beside those waters play, 

Or through those flowery meadows rove: 
What happy children they ! 


How costly are the clothes they wear, 
Made with the nicest skill, 

While numerous servants round them wait, 
Obedient to their will. 

And when at night they seek repose 
Upon their downy bed, 

How many watchful guards protect 
Each sleeper’s pillow’d head. 


Oh! how I envy them their lot, 
And wish that I were one 
Of England’s royal family : 
I then should envy none. 
But I would sing, and sport and play, 
And spend my happy hours 
In joy and gladness every day, 
Midst birds, and fields and flowers. 


My child, you know not what you say, 
You speak without a thought ; 

The word of God must be your guide, 
And in it we are taught 

To envy none their rich estate, 
Whate’er our portion be, 

But meekly walk while here below, 
Clothed with humility. 


There is a better land above, 
And palaces more bright, 

Where those who love the Savior here 
Shall walk with him in white. 

The flowers there will never fade, 
Its pleasures ne’er decay ; 

No night be known, but evermore 
One bright eternal day. 


And there are happy children 
ie thet Slentl ped on high; 

They know no sorrow, feel no pain, 
Nor will they ever die. 

There God, who loves them, has redeem’d, 
And form’d their souls anew ; 

His hand has wiped their tears away - 
He waits to welcome you. 









































It matters not how poor and mean 
Your lot on earth may be, 
For there are mansions in that house 
Prepared for you and me. 
And when we die, a nobler guard 
Than earthly kings can boast, 
Will safely guide our spirits home, 
To join that heavenly host. c.w.W 
————_ 


THE OAK AND THE VIOLET. 
BY MARY B. BELL. 

A mighty oak was waving high, 
Its giant branches to the sky ; 
When in the east the morning’s light, 
Dispersed the gloomy shades of night; 
While underneath its foliage grew, 
A violet tinged with heavenly blue. 


The violet looked with envious eye, 
Upon the oak thus waving high ; 
Unnoticed ’neath its kingly shade, 

In death my lovely tints shall fade ; 
Thus sighed the violet, while her tears 
Fell thick upon the moss of years. 


*Tis morn again; but where is now 

The oak, that crowned the mountain’s brow? 
Go ask the fiery lightning red, 

Where has its lofty spirit fled ? 

The branches to the earth are cast, 

Its day of pride forever past. 


The lovely violet still did rest, 

In peace amid its mossy nest; 

The oe lightning passed her by, 

To blast the oak which towered high! 
Sweet violet thou didst trembling see, 

A happier fate reserved for thee. 

When envy steals within thy heart, 

And bids its flowers of peace depart; 
When sallen discontent draws near, 
Woos thee to seek a happier sphere, — 
Think the proud oak which towered high, 
Fell first beneath a stormy sky. [Court 
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Why, make the vest and trowsers first. 
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